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AMERICAN COLONIZATION—AFRICAN CIVILIZATION~— 
BUXTON’S REMEDY. 


Wiruin a few months, new and important movements for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, and for the civilization of Africa, have been published 
from the Island of Great Britain. 

The plan adopted by the English is magnificent in its character. It con- 
sists of thrée parts. The first is purely benevolent, missionary, and phi- 
lanthropic. The Association for carrying into operation this part of the 
plan is called the African Civilization Society. ‘Their means of action are 
to be the establishment of schools and religious institutions, and perhaps the 
guardianship over the other two departmenis, for the purpose of securing the 
natives from imposition. | 

The second department proposed, is an agricultural and commercial com- 
pany, whose efforts will be directed to the opening of plantations, and the 
establishment of trade on the coast and in the interior of Africa. This will 
induce the natives to abandon the traffic in slaves, and direct their labor to 
the richer products of the soil. 

The third part of this plan is to be prosecuted by the Government, in ne- 
gotiating purchases of territory, entering into treaties of friendship with the 
natives, acquiring jurisdiction over them, exploring the country, giving pro- 
tection to the other two departments, and forcibly suppressing the trade in 
slaves. e 

The agents mainly relied upon to carry this scheme into overation are 
colored men. A large number of pious negroes in the West Indies are now 
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receiving an education preparatory to the service, and will be soon ready to 
enter Africa. Commissioners are already occupied in selecting sites on the 
coast suitable to the purposes contemplated, and steamboats are being built 
with which to navigate the rivers and explore the interior. 

It willbe seen that although this plan embraces the leading principles of 
American Colonization, it yet differs essentially in its spirit. American 
Colonization seeks to restore the colored man to the land from which his 
ancestors were taken by violence, and to nourish and protect him there till 
he is prepared to assume independent national existence. It was contem- 
plated by the benevolent founders of the American Colonization Society, 
that our Colonies would excrcise the most salutary influence on the natives. 
‘I'he first emigrants were accompained by missionaries, who, notwithstand- 
ing numerous discouragements, have kept their operations in advance of Co- 
lonization. It was also a leading object of the Society to arrest the Slave 
Trade. The influence of Colonization in this respect has fully equalled 
expectation. Large numbers of Africans have been rescued from captivity 
and set free, ‘he town of Heddington is settled by people thus taken from 
the hands of slavers—and with its Christian Church, which has recently 
been formed by the Methodist Mission, presents a pleasing instance of the 
happy influence of Colonization over the barbarian African. Several hund- 
red recaptured natives are established in the Colony, who have become in- 
dustrious and orderly citizens, and so far advanced as to be able to conduct 
their own schools, and discharge the duties of town officers. More than 
thirty kings and head m2n in the country have entered into treaties with the 
Colonial authorities, by which they have renounced the Slave Trade. 

American Colonization is directed by a spirit of benevolence. Extension 
of empire does not enter into American policy. We have no surplus pop- 
ulation to provide for; we can continue to receive annually, for a century 
to come, tens of thousands of British poor, and our fertile prairies in the 
West yet not be filled. 

The Colonial policy of Great Britain has arisen in part from the necessity 
of furnishing an outlet for her excess of population, and a market for the 
product of her manufactories. It is the manifestintention of this Govern- 
ment to get into their hands the African trade, and to extend their national 
influence over those vast regions. 

England is embarrassed with a starving people; unable to relieve herself 
by emigration, she must support them as paupers, or employ them in her 
factories. ‘The fluctuations in the price of raw materials, competition, and 
derangement in the monetary affairs of commercial nations, have brought 
great distress on the manufacturing interests of Great Britain. New mar- 
kets must be found; for with all the emigrations, to New Holland, New 
Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, Canada, and the United States, the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain is still inereasing ; and she prosecutes no wars to 
reduce it, or to give it employment. Government must furnish them with 
labor. 
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Her conquests in India gave England millions of new subjeets, a large 
portion of whom were degraded and poor, consuming relatively but a small 
share of British manufactures. In Mexico and the South American States, 
the American fabrics of coarse cotton, and manufactured leather and wood, 
have excluded English artieles of the same description; and in our own 
country, where the English have found their greatest market, the increased 
annual consumption of American manufactures is of course continually les- 
sening the demand for those of Great Britain. ‘Thus situated she is com- 
pelled to resort to new expedients. The abolition of slavety in the West 
Indies, by whatever influence accomplished, may enable the British nation 
to extend her colonies in Africa from the Gambia to the Cape of Good 
Hope. In Southern Africa she can colonize her own people, but in West- 
ern and Middle Africa, the colored man only can endure the climate. Thus 
she can draw from the West Indies suitable subjeets for her new colonies, 
and supply their places by recaptured slaves, whe, after instruction in agri- 
eulture and the habits of civilized life, can, in their turn, be removed to 
Africa. 

The means proposed will no doubt be effectual to suppress the Slave 
‘Frade in a great degree. This done the labor of the natives will be directed 
to objects favorable to civilization, which will give rise to new wants, and 
induce new efforts to supply them. The first of these wants will be cloth- 
ing. The imitative character of the negro is proverbial. ‘The consumption 
ef British goods in Africa even now is very great. What will it not be 
when the British possess themselves of the commanding points of the Niger 
and other rivers. ‘The point where the Tchadda and Niger uniteis selected 
as the capital of the new empiie, (for such it must be considered.) The 
Niger with all its various branches, drains a greater extent of country than 
the Mississippi. The heads of the Arkansas and Monongahela are not so 
far distant as are the eastern and western branches of the Niger. This 
great country, from the head of the Gambia to near the Nile, is thickly pep- 
ulated, and embraces many powerful nations, far advanced in civilization, 
using domestic animals, and prosecuting extensive manufactures in iron, 
gold, cloth, &c. &c. Of the productions mentioned and of the character 
and general condition of this people, we have the corroborative testimony of 
Denman, CravrerTon, Park, Laxper, and many others.* 

The location referred to as selected by the English, will enable them to 
control the trade of more than 50,000,000 of people. By ascending the 
river with steamboats, they can undserell the Arab merchants, who, from 





* Jackson says the twisted rings of Wangara are made of pure gold, and some of them 


of exquisite workmanship. 
BearTHIER found the African iron to resemble the Catalonian, known to be a superior 


article. 
CLAPPERTON saw some beautiful specimens of the Africzn looms in the interior. 


Park says almost every slave can weave. 
We have seen samples of African leather from the interior equal to the best mororce. 
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time immemorial, have supplied this region with goods, taking in exchange 
gold, gums, and slaves. If the Arab continues this trade, he can no longer 
afford to bring his goods across the great Desert of Sahara, but must obtain 
his supplies from the British emporium. And who that will but glance over 
the map of this country we are referring to, can say whata city may not 
arise at the point named, in half a century, and even in half that time. The 
English Government will be deeply interested in the condition of the natives, 
as every step towards civilized life will enlarge their wants, and make a 
greater demand for goods. 

In some countries over which the British Government have extended their 
empire, they have countenanced, if not encouraged, the natives in continu- 
ing the heathenish and bloody rites of their religion, and made them a source 
of revenue. So has their policy led them to array nation against nation, 
that they might with the greater ease subjugate both, and thus extend their 
dominion. Interest will dictate a different policy in Africa. The great ob- 
ject there is commerce, and to secure this the Slave Trade must be arrested, 
cultivation of the soil encouraged, civilization introduced, wars among the 
tribes and nations prevented, human sacrifices, murders by saswood, and 
other barbarous customs, done away. All this is necessary, and much can 
be done by treaty to correct existing evils, and to facilitate the labors of the 
missionary. 

One feature of this great scheme as set forth by Mr. Buxton is, that there 
shall be no monopoly. Fernando Po, the great naval depot for the coast, 
shall have no custom house, but be a free port, open to all nations who will 
co-operate with the British in their plan to civilize Africa. This great dis- 
interestedness we fear, however, will prove delusive. An immense capital 
would be required te penetrate the interior, to treat with the natives, and 
establish factories on a scale commensurate with their object. Ruin would 
attend every attempt to compete with the British Government. For this 
being established through the influence of her missionaries, and by means 
of her trading companies at every important point on the coast, and also 
at the points which command all the branches of the Niger, (which must be 
ascended by steamboats,) the trade of the country must necessarily be in 
their hands a complete monopoly. Besides it is an additional feature in the 
plan, that none but religious and moral men be employed as agents. We 
understand that the great objection to American Colonization is, that emi- 
grants not pious are sent to our Colonies. We would wish that all men 
were renewed in heart, and loved God and their neighbor as themselves— 
that all sailors on board the vessels of civilized nations visiting heathen ports 
were holy men, living examples of the power of christianity. Alas! such 
is not the fact. Can we believe that the British Government in carrying 
out their gigantic project will employ none but religious men. Will their 
officers, their seamen, their merchants and planters, be selected with refer- 
ence to their religious zeal? While Great Britain is compelling her subjects 
in India te dv homage to heathen gods will she in Africa make church mem- 
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bership a test of civil employment? ‘The English are hostile to American 
Colonization because unconverted colored men are sent as emigrants. Hence 
they must hold out to the world that their plans are more christian—more 
benevolent. Yet, among the emigrants in Liberia, there is one minister of 
the Gospel to every two hundred souls, and more than forty per cent. of the 
whole population are members of some Christian church. Still American 
Colonization is denouneed, and itis alledged that the American colonists 
demoralize the heathen. 

We ought in charity to believe that the hostility manifested in Great Bri- 
tain to the American Colonization Society, arose from ignorance of its prin- 
ciples and objects. And ignorance of the principles of our Government has 
given rise to their crusade and spirit of denunciation against domestic sla- 
very—an evil fixed on this country by the British nation, against the strong- 
est remonstrances from the Americans. Abolition of slavery in her own 
colonies, was a subject she had a right to dispose of as she pleased. But 
can any plea of benevolence give her the right to interfere with the laws, 
government, or internal policy of our country? Would she permit Amer- 
ican missionaries to visit her country and agitate her suffering population, 
and attempt to overturn her civil institutions? So far as objects of commis- 
eration are concerned, these are far more numerous and more wretched in 
her own bosom than are the slaves in this country. Her metrepolis con- 
tains more than half a million of ignorant, degraded and depraved wretches ; 
and at this moment there are more than two millions and a half of suffering 
poor in Ireland, whose ignorance and misery greatly surpass that of the 
slave of the Southern United States. Of the forty-five thousand six hund- 
red and eighty-two arrested for crime in Dublin in 1839, twenty-four thous- 
and two hundred and forty-six could not even read. . We believe that there 
is agreater number of church members among the American slaves, than will 
be found in the same average number of inhabitants in England and Ireland. 
These remarks are not dictated by a spirit of unkindness, nor made in de- 
fence or palliation of slavery. 

The Americans abhor the Slave Trade as much as the British—nay more. 
There are few in our country who do not regard slavery as a fearful evil. 
‘Thousands would immediately liberate their slaves, if they believed their 
condition would be improved in this country. The laws of the several 
States, and the stronger law of public opinion, North as well as South, re- 
fuse the colored race social equality, and render his elevation hopeless here, 
for the present. ‘The British philanthropists have united their influence 
with those of our own country who claim to be the exclusive friends of the 
colored race, and they have joined in denouncing American Colonization, 
and representing Africa as a land of wretchedness and plagues, and the 
scheme itself as founded in hatred and prejudice to the black man. For 
years the greatest efforts have been made to prejudice the colored people of 
this country against emigration. They have been told that the British were 
their true friends; therefore, when laborers were wanted in the West Indies, 
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the British authorities had only to send their agents to America and make 
known their wishes, and hundreds flock to them. In opposition to previ- 
ous advice never to emigraie, they embark for Trinidad or Guiana to take 
the places of the slaves recently emancipated. Nor has the American pub- 
lic interposed any obstacles in the way of this emigration. Our news- 
papers have published the circulars and addresses to the colored people, 
willing that the experiment should be made whether the condition of the 
American black could be improved in the West Indies. While the Amer- 
icans have thus carefully abstained from all interference with English insti- 
tutions or policy, might we not expect a similar course on their part, 
particularly when they are so justly sensitive themselves on the subject of 
foreign interference. It is but a short time since, that great excitement was 
produced in England in consequence of a few deluded and reckless citizens 
of the United States expressing their sympathy with the Canadian patriots ; 
and although our Government inflicted on them summary punishment, this 
interference gave rise to the most serious apprehensions of war. Whatever 
the institutions of our domestic slavery may be, or whatever our republi- 
can institutions are, whether agreeable or disagreeable, no interference of a 
foreign power should be tolerated. ll legislation on the subject of slavery 
belongs to the States individually ; they are sovereign and independent of each 
other. ‘Their sovereignty and independence are guaranteed by the Federal 
Compact. No one State would tolerate the interference of any other State, 
much less that of a foreign and rival nation which, in attacking their institutions 
does not hesitate to propose the most hostile and unjustifiable means, and 
such as strike at the root of the present commercial and friendly relations 
between the two countries. These hostile sentiments are not limited to a few 
obscure fanatics. They were advanced by the President of the World’s 
Convention. Nor was this a contemptible assembly. Princes and mem- 
bers of Parliament were there—there was a sonof that sovereign who, by 
fire, sword and tommahawk, for several years, exerted himself to make slaves 
of this whole nation. The same spirit which once repelled open hostility, 
will prevail against all insidious attempts to destroy our political unity. This 
cannot be severed by arraying the fanaticism or prejudices of one section of 
our country against another. The present political struggle gives evidence 
of the strength ofour confederacy, highly gratifying to an American. Such 
a spectacle has never before been presented to the world. A mighty nation 
is engaged in a political contest, divided into two parties; one labor- 
ing to perpetuate the present Administration and measures of Government, 
the other intent on a radical change. Although in this fierce struggle the 
mass of the people are engaged, the rich and poor, the agriculturist and day 
Jaborer, the merchant and mechanic, there is no violence, no disturbance : of 
the peace. Meetings of thirty, forty and fifty thousand men take place— 
and yet there is no disorder, no mobs, no weapons are resorted to, but 
reason decides all. ‘The country was never more quiet; there is no need 
of military foree, nor of an armed police. Even the poorest man has a 
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stake in the Government—is himself aconservator of the peace. In Great 
Britain the poor man has the right of petition. If his grievances are not 
redressed he rebels, unless restrained by the military. In this country the 
most humble has aright to go to the ballot box and displace the authors of 
real or supposed injuries. Clothe the peasantry of Great Britain with this 
power—the first use of it might be calamitous to the nation, and to the 
peace of the world. ‘The oppressed might become the oppressors, and thé 
foundations of society be broken up. 

The sentiments of the American people, the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in relation to interference in the Canadian movement, ought to satisty 
England that she has nothing to fear from the neighborhood of our restless 
Democracy. But we cannot change the form of our Government and accom- 
modate it to her interests. It has cost in the attainment, too much blood 
of the fathers and grandfathers of those who now enjoy its blessings, to be 
valued lightly. It is too dear to the American people to be surrendered. Its 
elevating influences cannot be concealed from British subjects on our bor- 
ders. Let an English philanthropist, who is disposed to denounce our insti- 
tutions, and concert plans for their destruction, take his stand on the banks 
of the Niagara, and look at the two countries. Canada, settled fifty years 
before the wilderness on the American side was broken; the soils equally 
fertile, peopled with the same common stock ; the towns and improvements 
on both sides the river were destroyed during the last war; and on the 
American side in five years the damage was not only repaired, but every 
thing greatly improved, while on the Canada bank the desolation has not yet 
been repaired ; the scene has the appearance of a country exhausted, and 
there is a still more marked difference in the moral and intellectual condition 
of the two people. Wedo notallude to this in triumph, but as an instructive 
truth. On Lake Erie, which divides the two countries, the Americans have 
about fifty steamboats—the British two. ‘This is perhaps a good standard 
indication of the relative prosperity of the neighboring people. 

It is one of the grandest features of American Colonization, that the ele- 
vating principles of our Government are secured to the American colonist 
in Liberia; their stimulating influence is already felt. ‘The English have 
also made the experiment of planting colonies of colored men in Africa; the 
result will afford the same criterion by which to judge of the comparative 
influence of the two governments, as is furnished in the above contrast be- 
tween American and Canadian civilization. 

If the philanthropists of Great Buitain continue their hostility to the 
American Colonization Society, we shall be constrained to attribute their 
opposition to motives other than benevolent—to hatred of American institu- 
tions, and dread of their influence if transferred to Africa. The colored man 
will be required in Africa. Mr. Buxton says that ‘‘they must be the agents 
employed in civilizing Africa.” But it is cruel for America to send them 
to Liberia to accomplish the same objects. Disguise it as we may, Bux- 
Ton’s remedy proposes nothing but what Colonization in fact has tested. 
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The Slave Trade is not carried on within the territories ever which the 
American Colonization Society has jurisdiction. Many of the kings have 
abandoned the trade, and apply the labor of their slaves to the soil. Schools 
are established among them, and many of the young men are receiving 
education and instruction in the mechanic arts. Several of the tribes or 
nations have placed themselves under the protection of the Colonies, have 
become acquainted with the laws, and appeal to them for the redress of 
their grievances. Some kings appoint their own officers to arrest offend- 
ers, and take them with the witnesses before the magistrates for trial and 
punishment. New seeds, plants, fruits, and agricultural tools have been in- 
troduced. Then why call Mr. Buxron’s plan new, when the very objects 
he proposes to accomplish have been successfully attempted by the American 
Colonization Society. Why refuse to American benevolence the credit of 
this scheme of elevating the colored man? A scheme the more admirable as 
jt embraces the descendants of those torn from their country by violence, and 
enables them to be the instruments of a mighty revolution in Africa—of re- 
generating 100,000,000 of our race! 





FEMALE COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 


We are happy in presenting to the community, and especially to the 
Ladies, the following proceedings, Constitution and Circular of the Female 
Colonization Society of Virginia. This we believe to be the first State 
Society formed by Ladies, and we hope that not only will the Ladies of 
every city, town and village in Virginia, form Societies auxiliary to the 
State Society, but that in every State of the Union, the Ladies will go and 
do likewise. — 


A meeting of the Ladies was held in Richmond, July 2d, 1840, to form 
a Colonization Society, at which time a Constitution was read and unani- 
mously adopted, and officers chosen for the year. ‘The Constitution is as 
follows: 
CONSTITUTION. 


Articte 1. This Society shall be denominated the ‘‘ Female Colonization 
Society of Virginia,”’ and its design shall be to aid the American Coloniza- 
tion Society in carrying into execution its benevolent plans towards the free 
people of color of the United States. 

Art. 2. The annual contribution of not less than one dollar, and as 
much more as the subscriber shall think proper, shall constitute member- 
ships ; but no forfeiture of memberships shall occur by reason of a tempora- 
ry residence elsewhere. 

Art. 3. The business of this Society shall be conducted by a President, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and two other Ladies from each of the churches in 
Richmond and Manchester, whose members shall join this Society, who 
shall compose an Executive Committee, any five of whom regularly conven- 
ed, shall be a quorum to transact business. 

Art. 4. Itshall be the duty of the Executive Committee to take all pro- 
per measures for procuring and collecting subscriptions and donations to 
this Society, and to have the same paid by their Treasurer over to the 
Treasurer of the American Colonization Society. To meet on their own 
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adjournments, or atthe call of the Secretary, to keep a record of their pro- 
ceedings, to make annual reports to the Society through their Treasurer 
and Secretary, and to adopt efficient means to establish auxiliary Societies in 
other portions of the State. 

Arr. 5. This society shall meet annually on the second Monday in No- 
vember, at such place as the Executive Committee shall appoint, to hear the 
Annual Report, to elect officers, and to transact any other business which 
may come before them. ‘ 

Arr. 6. A majority ef the members present at any annual meeting shall 
be competent to make changes in this Constitution. 


OFFICERS. 


President.—Mrs. Tuomas Nexson, Richmond. 

Vice Presidents.—I1st. Mrs. Samvet Tay or, near Richmond; 2d. Mrs. 
Gen. Cooxe, Fluvanna; 3d. Mrs. Dr. Warxins, Goochland; 4th. Miss 
Resecca Smitu, Chesterfield; 5th. Mrs. Dr. 'THornton, Rappahannoch. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. James E. Heatn, Richmond. 

Secretary.—Miss Exiza ANN Brenp, Richmond. 


CIRCULAR. 


The members of the ‘‘ Female Colonization Society of Virginia,”’ in ac- 
cordance with the Fourth article of their Constitution, which requires them to 
adopt eflicient means to establish auxiliary Societies in other portions of the 
State, would take the liberty to address their sisters throughout Virginia, of 
every religious denomination, on this important subject. In view of the ex- 
isting obligations of the American Colonization Society and its need of fuads, 
we feel desirous to aid it by our contributions, and shall be very happy to 
have your co-operation. ‘The design of our Society, as will be seen by the 
above Constitution, is simply to collect subscriptions and donations, which 
shall be paid over to the ‘T'reasurer of the American Colonization Society ; 
and our object in presenting to you this Circular, is respectfully to suggest 
that you form a Society in your neighborhood, auxiliary tous, and thus 
make the ** Female Colonization Society of Virginia,” the medium through 
which your contributions shall be remitted to the Parent Institution. 

Weare sure that the expectations we have formed, as christians, of the good 
to be done in Africa by the American Colonization Society, are not visions 
never to be realized. Asa missionary scheme it commends itself to the 
heart and mind of every christian. ‘The promise that Ethiopia shall stretch 
out her hands to God, shall soon be fulfilled, and our humble efforts, with 
the blessing of God, shail contribute to that glorious issue. The revent ac- 
counts from Liberia are highly interesting. It is now a prosperous republic, 
and its prospects are becoming every day more cheering. What encourage- 
ment is this for us to bear our part eheerfully in this noble work, and so to act 
and contribute as to deserve the commendation—* She hath done what she 
could.” To God’s care and blessing, we recommend the work, and our 
constant prayer shall be that * from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down of the same, His name may be great among the Gentiles; and that 
in every place incense and a pure offering may be offered unto him.” 





LIBERIA MISSION. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBERIA MISSION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


Tuts report we doubt not will be read with interest by the christian pub- 
lic. ‘The prosperous state of the schools, and the extending influence of 
the Gospel, which is preached by colored ministers, seventeen of whom are 
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American emigrants, is a full refutation of the charge so often made, that 
the Colonies exert a demoralizing influence on the surrounding nations. 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Monrovia, Liserta, Aprit 13, 1840. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir,—If in attempting on former occasions to spread be- 
fore the board of managers of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church an annual report of their interesting mission in Western 
Atrica, I have felt the responsibilities which attach themselves to that duty, 
and trembled, as well as rejoiced at areview of past labors and past successes, 
1 may now with propriety say that L am at a loss for language to frame a re- 

ort for the memorable year which has lately closed upon us, a view of 
which fills our hearts with holy gratitude to the great ** Giver of every good 
and every perfect gift.” 

It affurds me indescribable pleasure in presenting this arinual report of the 
Liberia Mission to the board of managers, and tu the whole Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal church, to say, that so far as I have 
been acquainted with this fruitful field of missionary labor, no year has been 
like the last, no successes have ever been like those which have crowned 
the labors of your missionaries during that year. Our fondest expectations 
of what 1839 would bring to pass have been more than realized. ‘The 
great desire of our hearts to see the Gospel spreading among the poor na- 
tives of Africa has been granted us. More than one hundred and twenty-five 
have been brought to the saving knowledge of the truth, and are in ehurch fel- 
lowship with us. Three societies have been formed, and God is raising up na- 
tive laborers. Already have we exhorters from among the very people thus 
plucked from the burning, and we may confidently expect to see preachers 
from among them taking their places in our little conference, and thus ef- 
fecting a tie between the American and the African not easily broken. 

The cause of education too, so necessary an accompaniment to the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God, has in no one year been attended with so much suc- 
cess. Our schools are crowded, and hundreds are laying the foundation for 
a life of usefulness, which will tell powerfully on the interests of the Church 
in a future day. 

The press, that most efficient engine in the dissemination of Christianity, 
also casts her share into the scale of weapons, which are spiritual and 
‘mighty to the pulling down of the strong holds of the enemy.” 

Young men from among the most intelligent part of the Liberian commu- 
nity are eager to be thrust out intothe vineyard of the Lord, and burning with 
desire to ‘go preach the Gospel to every creature.””’ Wherever we turn our 
eyes in our widely extended and still extending field of labor, we seem to 
read impressed, the ‘littke one shall become a thousand,” and whatever we 
take in hand seems to be owned and blessed of God, so that with a full heart, 
I am almost at times ready to cry out, ‘* Now Lord lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Permit me to invite your attention to a brief, but separate account of each 
station. 

Monrovi4.—This p!ace, it will be remembered, is the metropolis of Li- 
beria, and here the first attempts of your Society were made to introduce 
and establish a mission. Here we visit the graves of a Cox, a Wricurt, a 
Barton, and others, and when we discover that notwithstanding the fierce 
ravages of death in years gone by, and the innumerable discouragements 
which presented themselves, your persevearance and faith in keeping up the 
mission have been crowned with such unparallelled success as our eyes be- 
hold this day, we are constrained to exclaim, ** What hath the Lord wrought ?”’ 
In this town we have a society of one hundred and forty-five members. 
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‘There has been no revival nor particular reformation here during the year, 
but yet an onward, steady march of an intellectual, spiritual character. The 
two most prominent features of Methodism, however, about Monrovia, are 
the Liberia Conference Seminary, and the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
Press. Our hearts swell unutterably as we remember the first beginnings of 
these auxiliaries to this mission. Never was the seminary in as great pros- 
perity. ‘The principal is faithful and untiring in his labors, and the institu- 
tion is rapidly advancing. It numbers at present one hundred and thirty 
interesting youth and children of both sexes. The building, which is of stone, 
forty feet by twenty, is the plainest, neatest one in all Liberia, the surprise 
and admiration of missionaries, and other visitors from abroad, and the de- 
light of the lovers of Methodism at home. But the teachers and pupils are 
almost crowded to suffocation. ‘There is but one room ; no separate place 
for recitation. What shalll do? I read in your papers of an empty trea- 
sury. I remember that but recently I asked for five thousand dollars for the 
erection of a saw mill, &c., and I dare not now ask for mure, and yet the 
advantages of another room to our seminary would be incalculable. ‘The 
cost would not exceed five hundred dollars. Our press cannot be too highly 
prized. In addition to our mission paper, which appears to be much ap- 
preciated in Liberia, brother Jayne, whose faithfulness and valuable labors 
deserve much praise, has printed for us alphabetical sheets, and small les- 
sons for our native schools. And as our two American apprentices, and 
the native boy, also, are making great improvement in the art, already we 
are talking of printing our own elementary works for this mission, a course 
which would be attended with no additional expense, save the materials. 
In all these things, however, we stir not without the sanction aad instruc- 
tions of the board of managers. I regret to add that our printing office is 
not yet finished. We still occupy a building which I rented in January, 
1839. Materials are so difficult to procure here, and workmen so slow, that 
we are yet obliged to wait for our new office. 

New Georoia.—There is an evident growth in grace among the mem- 
hers of the church inthis place. The last quarterly meeting was one of 
deep interest, and the evidences given by the recaptives at the love-feast, of 
their acceptance with God, were clear and satisfactory. During the year 
we were induced to discontinue our school, as a very flourishing one in the 
same place, supported by the Ladies’ Society of Philadelphia, rendered 
ours unnecessary. Recently, however, I have received information from Miss 
Davison, the secretary of that society, that their school would be discon- 
tinued, and requesting me to take it over. ‘This I have readily done, and 
it is in a prosperous condition. - 

CaLpweL__.—The lower settlement has received an addition to its popula- 
tion by the immigration in the Saluda, last September. Very few of these 
persons if any were followers of Christ. They attended the preaching of 
God’s word, however, and several seem earnestly seeking the salvation of 
their souls. ‘The society has suffered the loss of a few members by death, but 
are generally pressing onward. At the upper settlement the little flock are 
standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath set them free. 

Epina anp Bassa Cove.—I have visited these places twice since my 
last annual report. They are generally doing well. The preacher at 
Edina insisting on his members adhering to the Discipline in reference to 
the ‘* wearing of gold and costly apparel,’’ gave much dissatisfaction, and 
caused him much trouble. But he was firm and steadfast, and at the quar- 
terly meeting in March, good feeling seemed restored, and the members at 
Edina are now trying to adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour. ‘There isa 
lovely society at Bassa Cove; Brother James Moore, their pastor, is a good 
shepherd, and feeds the flock of Christ to the best of his talents. An urgent 
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appeal being made to me for a preacher and school teacher by King Bow 
Gray, an old tried friend of the Colonies, Brother Roperts was appointed 
to that station at the conference. During my visit in March, the site was 
selected for a school house, and every necessary arrangement made for en- 
tertaining a mission among Gray’s people. 

Mitissurcu.—A neat and commodious little church has been erected 
here, during the last year, and although the society has not grown in num- 
bers, we think the members have grown in grace, and are getting rooted, and 
grounded, and settled in love. The manual labor School at White Plains, 
which is connected with this station, is in a prosperous condition. ‘The im- 
provement of the children, especially the natives, is almost incredible. At 
one of my recent visits, I was mostagreeably surprised and delighted at ex- 
amining a few of them, and could not but feel grateful to God for what he 
has done for these little aborigines from the forest. Litthe Mary Mason 
most particularly deserves to be mentioned. Her improvement in less than 
one year is astonishing. As it was all important that the labor of the boys 
should now be made to sustain the institution, at least in part, we are carry- 
ing on, at the work shop, the manufactory of several useful articles which 
will sell readily in the Colonies. One hundred and fifty dollars have already, 
during the last year, been realized in the sale of chests, cart wheels, &c. 
As the board of managers have decided on granting my request respecting 
the saw mill and sugar plantation, I found that more land was necessary, 
and have bought from Mr. Joun B. Gripon his tract of fifty-nine acres, 
which completely surrounded our mission premises. In this addition, we 
have the land on both sides the stream on which our mill is to be erected, 
all the fine timber growing on the lot, a tolerably good house, which will 
suit well for the overseer whv may be employed, and several acres cleared 
and in cultivation. ‘The whole premises cost but three hundred dollars. 
Brother Gripon was the liberal donor of five acres belonging to the mission 
previous to this purchase. 

Care Patmas.—lI visited this place during the year, and had arranged 
matters under the pleasing anticipation that it would be a year of great pros- 
perity. But soon Brother Srocker was taken away, and I could not sup- 
ply that place with another travelling preacher without doing injury to some 
other partof the work. ‘The society however were not neglected. At my 
request our excellent brother, the Rev. G. R. M’Gi11, the vice agent at 
Cape Palmas, who is ordained local deacon, kept the flock together until 
they could be supplied. At the session of the annual conference in January, 
Brother A. D. Wittiams, who at last became disentangled from the affairs 
of the Government, was appointed there, and a young preacher with him. 
A most powerful revival of religion has commenced since they began their 
labors. Mrs. Stocker has been teaching a very prosperous school since 
her husband’s death. 

MarsuaLt, Juxx River.—The seed which had been sown again and 
again here is at last springing up and bearing fruit a hundred fold. Since 
conference a great work has commenced, the society has much increased, 
and are induced at last to erect something better for them asa place of wor- 
ship than the thatched-roof meeting house with matted floors which they 
formerly occupied. 

Sinoz.—Brother Stevens was appointed to this place at conference, but 
had been laboring there during a part of the last year, in consequence of a 
change being called for, and the preacher who had been at Sinoe being re- 
moved. ‘There have been some awakenings and conversions, and we trust 
the work will revive. Brother Srevens will soon commence a school for 
the children and young people of the place, as well as the natives around them. 

Rusurop Istanp.— We have no society here, but the word of God is 
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preached to the few persons who can attend. The most amount of good is 
done to the poor sufferers at the almshouse. These poor ‘‘ have the Gos- 
pel preached unto them,” and it is not unfrequently made the power of God 
to their salvation in the dying hour. 

Hrppincton.—This interesting station is still the peculiar care of a 
watchful Providence. Of the attack made upon it by the natives the board 
will be apprised by the columns of Africa’s Luminary. Brother Brown 
thought it best to leave for a while, but has returned, and we have reason - to 
believe that every thing will soon be restored to its former peaceful state, 
and the work of the Lord -go on with increased power. I am more and 
more of the opinion that a wiseand unerring Providence will yet bring great 
good out of these hostilities. ‘The Gospel is the mighty engine, and the 
only one by which the blood-thirsty African tribes are to be tamed, and 
while they ‘“trage and imagine a vain thing,”’ and seek the lives of the 
Christians, like as in the history of the Church in the days of the Apostles, 
the very ‘persecution against the Church” will cause many ‘to be scatter- 
ed abroad,’’ and they who are thus ‘scattered abroad,’’ will ‘*go every- 
where preaching the word,”’ and thus that ‘‘word will have free course and 
be gloritied.”’ ‘* Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee,” O Lord. 

RogpertTsvILLE.—This is a new name, and a new mission station, but a 
most lovely spot, and already owned and sanctified of God in the conversion 
of more than twenty souls. Zopa, our chief there, is a fine man, and but 
for the troubles at Heddington, the mission house would have already been 
erected. Dr. Tayvtor who is now exclusively connected with our mission, 
is stationed there, and is much loved by the natives. His knowledge of 
medicine is a very great advantage to him, and his success in meny cases of 
danger which have occurred has raised him very high in the opinion of the 
natives, not only as a ** God man,” or preacher, but as a **Greegree man,” 
or physician. 

{ We omit the details presented in the minutes of the Liberia Mission 
annual conference, from which it appears that the whole number in the socie- 
ty is six hundred and eighty-eight. The number of pupils in day schools 
three hundred and thirty-five, and in Sabbath schools, three hundred and thirty. | 

A few general remarks, and I shall close. The history of the past year 
is fraught with lessons of instruction to the people of God. While on the 
one hand the great Head of the Church has been blessing us in the salvation 
of many heathen, the faith and perseverance of his people have been severe- 
ly tried in the removal by death of several of his laborers. Barton is no 
more, and Srocxer has gone to his reward, and but one solitary monument 
of spared mercy remains of the missionary band connected with the Liberia 
annual conference! Who will come to Africa? Are there none willing to 
come over and help us? While we admire the self-sacrificing spirit which 
led so many to go to Oregon, we ask, are there none who will come to Af- 
rica? ‘That the Redeemer of the world can work by whom, and with whom 
he pleases, we all admit, but will this render the responsibilities and duties 
of the Church in reference to the salvation of the world less weighty—less 
imperative? Is the soul of the African of less value than that of the In- 
dian? Shall the fear of disease, of pain, of death, intimidate the Christian 
soldier, and the sight of a few graves fright him from these shores? We 
cannot think so. Still we will ery for help. Color we regard not—send 
us pious, zealous, educated men, to cultivate the fields and gather in the har- 
vest, which the Lord of the harvest has spread before us. 

I alluded to the one who had outlived so many of his brethren—had secn 
them fade and die before him. With him the dealings of divine Providence 
have been strange, while they have been full of tender mercy. Lest his 
ties in Amcrica should have weaned him from his devotion to poor unhap- 
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py Africa, andhis faith fail, and a wish be cherished to retire from his post 
—those ties were in one instance severed—and in another, a reunion with 
beloved earthly friends, the most unlooked for on the shores of Africa, was 
brought about. Here the path of duty was too plainly, too clearly marked 
out to be mistaken. These indications of the will of Heaven are submit- 
ted to—they are embraced. He is dedicated for life to Africa; he is still at 
his post. In the prosecution of his work, whatever may be the ‘light af- 
flictions’’ of the ‘tmoment,”’ so long as prayers of the Church of Christ, 
and the sustaining grace of God are vouchsafed, lie will cheerfully 

** Labor on at God’s command, 

And offer all his works to him.” 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. &c., 
JOHN SEYS, Sup. Lib. Miss... M. E. Chureh. 








: Prom the Southern Churchman. 
ASABBATHIN THE WILDERNESS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


‘fue following beautiful description is from the pen of the.late Tuomas 
Prince, Esq., in his ‘‘Narrative of a residence in South Africa’’’ 

The next day, July 2u, was our first Sunday on our own grounds. Feeling 
deeply the importance of maintaining the suitable observance of this day of 
sacred rest, it was unanimously resolved that we should strictly abstain 
from all secular employment, not sanctioned by absolute necessity ; and, 
at the same time, commence such a system of religious services, as might 
be with propriety maintained in the absence of a clergyman or minister. 
The whole party were accordingly assembled after breakfast, under a ven- 
erable acacia tree, on the margin of the little stream which murmured around 
our camp. The river appeared shaded; here and there, by the graceful 
‘villow of Babylon, which grows abundantly along the banks of many of 
the African Streams, and which, with the other peculiar features of the 
scenery. vivid'y reminded us of the pathetic lament of the Hebrew. exiles, — 
* By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat; yea, we wept when we remem- 
bered Zion.— We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 

It was indeed, an affecting sight to look round on our little band of 
Scouish emigrants, thus congregated for the first time to worship God in 
the wild glem allotted for their future home, and the heritage of their off- 
spring. ‘I'here sat old with his silvery locks, the patriarch of the par- 
ty, with his Bible on his knee;—a picture of the high principled, grave 
Scottish husbandman:; his respectable family seated round him. There 
was the widow , with her meek, kind, and quiet look, (the look of one 
who had seen betterdays, but who in adversity had found pious resignation, ) 
with her three stalwart sons, and'her young maiden daughter placed beside 
her on the grass. ‘There, too, were others, delicate females ; one of them 
very nearly related to myself,—of whom Ineed not more particularly speak. 
There was , the younger brother of a Scottish laird, ricti in blood, but 
poor in fortune, who, with an humble pride, had preferred a farm in South 
Africa to the dependence on aristocratic connexions at home. Looking 
round on these collected groups, on this day of solemn assemblage, such re- 
flections as the following irresistibly crowded on my mind: Have I led 
forth from their native homes, to this remote corner of the globe, all these 
my friends and relatives for good or for evil ?—to perish miserably in the 
wilderness, or to become the honored founders of a prosperous settlement, 
destined to extend the benefits of civilization and the blessed light of the 
Gospel through this dark nook of benighted Africa. The issue of our en- 
terprise is known only to him who ordereth all things well. ‘* Man pro- 
poscs; but God disposes.’” But though the result of our scheme is in the 
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womb of futurity, and although it seems probable that greater perils and 
privations await us than we had once calculated upon, there yet appers no 
reason to repent of the course we have taken, or to argue unfavora- 
bly of the ultimate issue. ‘Thus far Providence has prospered and protect- 
ed us. We left not our native land from wanton restlessness, or mere love 
of change, or without sufficient and reasonable motives. Let us, therefore, 
go on calmly and courageously, duly invoking the blessing of God on all 
our proceedings ; and thus, be the result what it may, we shall feel ourselves 
in the path of active duty. With these and similar reflections, we encour- 
aged ourselves, anc proceed to the religious services of the day. 

Having selected one of the hymns of our national church, all united in sing- 
ing it to one of the old pathetic melodies with which it is usually eonjoined 
in the Sabbath worship of our native land. ‘The day was bright and still, 
and the voice of psalms rose with a sweet and touching solemnity among 
those wild mountains, where the praise of the true God had never, in all 
human probability, been sung before. ‘The words of the hymn, (composed 
by Locan,) were appropriate to our situation, and affected some of our 


congregation very sensibly :— 
“Our God of Bethel! by whose hand the people still are fed— 
Who through this weary pilgrimage had ali our fathers led ; 
Through each perplexing path of life our wandering footsteps guide ; 
Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit provide. 
Ob ! spread thy cov’ring wings around fill all our wanderings cease, 
And at our Father’s loved abode our souls arrive in peace.” 


We then read some of the most suitable portions of the English Liturgy, 
which we considered preferable to any extempore service that could be sub- 
stituted on this occasion; and concluded with an excellent discourse from 
a volume of sermons presented to me on parting by a revered relative, the 
Rev. Dr. Prinaie, of Perth. We had a similar service inthe afternoon ; 
and agreed to maintain in this manner the public worship of God in our in- 
fant settlement, until it should please Him, in his good providence, to pri- 
vilege it with the ecclesiastical dispensation of religious ordinances. 

While we were singing our last psalm, in the afternoon, an antelope, 
(oribi,) which appeared to have wandered down the valley without observ- 
ing us, stood for a little while on the opposite side of the rivulet, gazing at 
us in innocent amazement, as if yet unacquainted with man, the great destroy- 
er. On this day of peace it was, of course, permitted to depart unmolested. 

On this and other occasions, the scenery and productions of the country 
reminded us, in the most forcible manner, of the imagery of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. ‘The parched and thorny desert,—the rugged and stony moun- 
tains,—the dry beds of torrents,—*‘the green pastures by the quiet waters,’— 
‘the lion’s dens,’—‘the mountains of leopards,’—‘the rose and the young 
harts (antelopes,) that feed among the lilies,"—‘the coney of the rocks,’— 
‘the ostrich of the wilderness ;\—‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land ;’ these, and a thousand other objects, with the striking and appropriate 
descriptions which accompany them, recurred to us continually, with a 
sense of their beauty and aptitude which we had never fully felt before. 





On the 10th inst., we embarked on board the good schooner Providence, 
for Bassa Cove, in company with sundry other brethren, to attend the 
Fifth Anniversary of the Providence Baptist Association. The recollection 
of some of our readers will, most probably prompt the inquiry, why in Feb- 
ruary instead of December, as formerly. We reply, that just as we were 
starting at the usual and stated period, the brutal conduct of a neighboring 
savage, imperiously demanded a hostile expedition against him; and as our 
creed demands submission to the powers that be, our journey, from obedi- 
enee to the command, as well as from conviction of its propriety, was de- 
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layed. Stilllooking forward with no ordinary emotions to a meeting of the 
brethren, we determined to anticipate the stated return of the anniversary, 
and fixed upon the second-Friday in February for the time of meeting. On 
Wednesday preceeding that day, we embarked, and favored with a fine 
sea-breeze, swept down the river and through the bar with more than usual 
velocity. After crossing the bar our course was directly opposite to what 
it had hitherto been, and of course the wind, in the sailors’ phrase, was 
‘‘right in our teeth.”” After some hours of unsuccessful effort to “* weath- 
er the Cape,’’ we let go anchor, and lay in sight of home, awaiting the 
more propitious land breeze.—2 o’clock A. M., of Thursday a light zephyr 
came stealing over the smooth and glossy waters, when we weighed anchor 
and looked towards our destined course. But we moved with a gait that 
would have really delighted a chamelion—and when Sol peered his rosy 
locks above the horizon, we had the consolation of being as near home as 
when we started. Some hours afterwards, a gale more favorable, both in 
its strength and direction, came to our relief, when we rapidly threw the 
Cape in our rear. We passed swiftly along the intervening and monotonous 
coast, and according to our ealculation reached Bassa at 2 o’clock A. M. of 
the next day, when we anchored. Anchor down and sails stowed, some re- 
paired to take rest, others to take fish ; but from all we could learn, the next 
morning at breakfast, the former were the most successful. Day-light re- 
vealed our calculations, about five miles of our true position, and we hasten- 
ed to present ourselves in proximity of a bar, of which a feat in its waters 
some time since, will not permit us to think without shuddering. About 12 
we crossed the bar, and soon found ourselves in the midst of friends of all 
the different denominations, who received us with cordiality truly animating. 

At 3 o’clock on Friday, the exercises were commenced by a discourse from 
brother Ricwarpson, and Elder Cueeseman atnight. The delivery of the 
introductory discourse was deferred to the forenoon of the succeeding day. 

Saturday forenoon, the introductory sermon was delivered, after which the 
association was organized. Elder Cuereseman of Monrovia, moderator— 
Elder Cavucx..x of the Baptist Mission at Edina, clerk. Some important 
resolutions were brought forward, and sustained with great earnestness and 
ability by the movers. As these will appear in the primted minutes of pro- 
ceedings, we will not diminish their interest by announcing them here. In 
the afternoon, Elder Crocker addressed the church and congregation on the 
subject of Missions. In the evening we listened toa discourse from the 
Rev. Amos Eivrnine, of the Methodist Episcopal church. We regret we 
could not be present, but an appointment had been previously made for us to 
preach at the same hour in Edina. Sabbath morning the pulpit was filled 
by Elder A: Currseman, in the afternoon by Rev. James Epen, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in this place, and at night, we were again called to 
address the congregation. It will be perceived we have said nothing of 
thrilling appeals—nor of weeping audiences—of whirlwind, fire or earth- 
quake—but we do say, there was the still small voice that whispered in the 
ears of all, a language which will, we trust, have an effect both salutary and 
permanent. 

Monday morning at sunrise, we embarked, when the tide and wind favor- 
ing, we soon crossed the bar and set our faces homeward, with an intention 
of calling at Marshall, to apprise them that we had appointed a protracted 
meeting to commence there on the second Wednesday in March. The 
winds and current, however, proved adverse to our intention, and it was the 
day on which we had previously engaged to be home that we hove in sight 
of Junk. This altered our determination, and we proceeded without delay 
for the Cape. We reached home on Thursday, after a pleasant and profita- 
ble trip of niné days.— Liberia Herald, Feb. 29: 





